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DOUBLES. 


NatuRE must have her mischievous moods, or 
she would never set about producing human 
replicas. Nobody wants them, and the unfor- 
tunate who knows he has a ‘double’ some- 
where by no means rejoices in the knowledge, 
or cares to be brought into contact with his 
counterfeit presentment. 

Two temporary sojourners at an American 
winter-resort started one morning from opposite 
points for an early stroll on the beach. Mid- 
way they met, halted, and glared at one 
another as they stood twitching their fingers 
in the selfsame way. Each looked upon a 
dwarfish, swarthy, wizen-faced man, with a 
black unkempt beard, wearing a brown check 
suit, and saw himself as others saw him. 
Neither felt like saying with Dromio of 
Ephesus, ‘I see by you I am a sweet-faced 
youth ;’? but the readiest of the two—a New 
York doctor—blurted out, ‘Mr Gould, I believe ?’ 
—‘I am not quite sure if I am,’ was the testy 
answer of the railroad autocrat; ‘I wish you 
wouldn’t wear clothes like mine.’—‘Shave off 
your beard, and I won't,’ snapped back the 
doctor, passing on. He had, perhaps, the most 
reason for being dissatisfied with his likeness to 
the Napoleon of Wall Street. People wanting 
‘points’ respecting the ups and downs of stocks 
and shares stopped him in the streets, receiving 
his angry disclaimer of any acquaintance with 
such matters with sceptical laughter and rude 
remarks; while one particular afternoon the 
doctor was rendered especially indignant by 
utter strangers familiarly slapping him on the 
back, or digging him in the ribs, inquiring, 
‘How about that cradle ?’—a salutation explained 
to him on taking up a newspaper and reading, 
‘Mr Jay Gould has presented Mrs George 
Gould with a cradle for her first-born.’ 

Doctors seem to be well provided in doubles, 
A London physician has his personality dupli- 
cated in that of a well-known artist ; and another 
medico’s possession of what the Germans term 


a doppel-giinger in the shape of a_ popular 
song-writer and song-singer, led to the latter 
finding himself stayed in a street walk by a 
lady, who, without any parleying, poured forth 
a flood of information about her ailing 
daughter’s physical afflictions. Not till she had 
exhausted her theme or her breath, did she 
give Mr Lovett King a chance of asking 
whom she took him to be, and then he had 
some difficulty in making her believe he was 
another man altogether, and not the medical 
adviser for whom she mistook him. 

Sir Edward Thornton, sometime Her Majesty’s 
representative in the United States, and Judge 
Poland of Vermont, brought a well-intentioned 
young fellow to doubt the evidence of his eyes 
‘for evermore. At a wedding party in Washing- 
|ton, recognising a gentleman he had met in 
, Mexico, he wished him good-evening, and 
| proffered his hand for a shake. No shake 
,came, and his greeting was returned by a curt 
| ‘2 fear you have the advantage of me.’—‘Is it 
| Possible that you don’t recollect seeing me with 
my father in Mexico.—‘I don’t remember ever 
‘being in Mexico, was the freezing response.— 
| 


‘Why, surely you are Sir Edward Thornton?’ 
—‘By no means, sir; I am Judge Poland of 
Vermont.’ A week or so later, the unwitting 
offender was at another party, and catching 
sight of the Judge (as he thought), walked up 
to him, and observed, ‘That was an awkward 
mistake of mine the other night, my taking 
you for old Thornton.’—‘And pray whom do 
you take me for now?’ queried the other.— 
‘Why, Judge Poland of Vermont, of course,’ 
—‘ My name is Thornton,’ said the ambassador, 
leaving the unlucky blunderer pondering how 
in the future he was to tell who was who. 
One can imagine Mr Toole’s delight at a 
north countryman addressing him as ‘Mr 
Mayor ;’ whether the mayor would have been 
equally pleased at a member of a touring 
company slapping him on the back with 
‘What cheer, Johnny?’ is a little doubtful. 
One man at least was delighted at discovering 
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he had a ‘double’ He was the manager of 
a London theatre in want of an acting man- 
ager. Among the applicants for the berth was 
an actor the veritable counterpart of himself. 
‘You’re the man for me!’ said the manager, 
clinching the engagement then and _ there. 
Having secured him as his lieutenant, the wily 
manager utilised the marvellous resemblance 
between them, by deputing the acting manager 
to represent him whenever an_ undesirable 
caller came to the theatre bent on an interview. 

When the Strand Theatre was in the hands 
of Mrs Swanborough, Mr Robert Heller, the 
American author, had an odd experience there. 
Tendering the price of a stall to the money- 
taker, that worthy said, ‘All right, Mr William ; 
you can go "h sir.—* What do you mean?’ 
inquired Mr Heller.—‘Oh, it’s all right,’ 
responded the other; ‘yow needn’t pay, you 
know that.’ The visitor insisted upon paying, 
and his cash was taken under protest, the 
money-taker calling to the check-taker, ‘Show 
the gentleman into a private box.’ Mr Heller 
had scarcely settled himself, when the _box- 
keeper appeared, telling him ‘Mrs Swan- 
borough was in the dress-circle, and wished to 
speak to him.’—‘Mrs Swanborough’ wishes to 
speak to me !’ exclaimed the surprised American ; 
‘she does not know me!’ The disconcerted 
man duly conveyed the reply to the manageress, 
the result being his return with the imperative 
message, ‘Sir, your mother desires you to come 
to her at once!’—‘My mother!’ ejaculated Mr 
Heller; ‘my mother has been dead many 
ears. However, he went to the dress-circle, 
and satisfied Mrs Swanborough he was not 
her son William, and sat down to enjoy the 

rformance with a mind at ease as to his 
identity and the sanity of the manageress and 
her money-taker. 

During their reign at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, Mr and Mrs Bancroft were unpleas- 
antly apprised of the existence of a married 
pair, travelling about in their shape and 
name, to the credit of neither. The day after 
returning from a holiday spent in Switzerland 
and Venice, Bancroft, meeting his orchestral 
chief, was asked what he thought of the new 
play at the Criterion, and said he had not 
seen it yet. ‘Not seen it!’ returned the 
baton-wielder ; ‘why, one of the band who has 
been with us for years told me he saw you 
and Mrs Bancroft in a private box at the 
Criterion last night.’ A morning or two after, 
Mr Bancroft opened a letter from a debt 
collector, demanding immediate payment of the 
money due to a Ventnor hotel-keeper for 
carriage and horse hire. Never having set foot 
in Ventnor, he surmised that somebody was 
playing a joke upon him and thought no more 
about it, until a second and more peremptory 
demand roused him to indite an angry roe 
of his indebtedness. A few weeks later the 
hotel-keeper himself came to the theatre, 
stated his business, and was shown into the 
‘Good-evening, sir,’ said the 
manager; ‘I am Mr Bancroft.’—‘So I see, 
sir” said the visitor cheerily. After a little 
skirmishing, the hotel-keeper owned himself 
impressed by his supposed debtor’s denial, but 
. for which he would readily swear he was the 


green-room. 


gentleman who came to his house with a lady 
as Mr and Mrs Bancroft of the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre. Pointing to a large photograph 
Mr Bancroft said, ‘That is my wife’s portrait. 
—‘ Yes, and a _s good likeness it is, was the 
answer. Pressed for particulars, he said that 
his Mr and Mrs Bancroft stayed with him for 
a month, living on the best, and then wanted 
to depart without settling up, promising to do 
so as soon as they reached town. A com- 
promise was effected, the gentleman being 
allowed to go, leaving the lady and her 
belongings in pawn. The cash was duly 
remitted and the hostage released ; mine host 
subsequently discovering he had omitted to 
charge for carriage hire, hence his demand, 
which he was at last convinced was made in 
the wrong quarter, and departed disappointed 
but disillusioned. 

Mr Bancroft, however, had not heard the 
last of the nefarious pair. Later on, when he 
and his wife were nightly appearing on the 
boards, two young lady friends, writing from 
Switzerland, expressed their surprise at seeing 
them there at that time of year, and in- 
bia why Mr and Mrs Bancroft had cut 
them dead twice in one day; and, at a still 
later period, meeting Mr | Ann Payn, the 
novelist reproached him with utterly ignoring 
him and Mrs Payn when passing them in thie 
King’s Road, Brighton ; a charge the actor met 
by declaring it was a year since he had seen 
Brighton, and, of course, like other innocents, 
received a free pardon for what he had not 
done. Telling their ‘double’ grievance in their 
delightful Reminiscences, Mr and Mrs Bancroft 
consoled themselves with hoping that some day 
in the dim future they might be repaid for the 
annoyance endured, by becoming the recipients 
of legacies intended for their doubles. That 
was years ago, and they are still hoping. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK.* 
CHAPTER XVII.—THE REWARD OF MERIT. 


Wynyan’s first intention was to write a letter 
of explanation regarding the drawings, and 
send them to Brant; but on second thoughts 
he determined to place them himself in his 
rival’s hands. They formed part of Rénée’s 
patrimony, he told himself, and they were too 
valuable to trust to a messenger. In addition he 
could not help feeling a kind of pride—weak- 
ness, no doubt—in his mastery over self, and he 
wished to show Brant that he could be mag- 
nanimous and self-denying. 

After a visit to the offices, where he learned 
from the manager that Mr Brant Dalton would 
not be there that day, he walked away recon- 
sidering his determination, and asking himself 
whether it would not be better after all to 
send the package. He held, however, to his 
first decision, and went again and again, to 
find that Brant had not been, and was not 
expected till after the funeral, and the packet 
remained in his hands. 

The whole staff attended at the cemetery, 
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Wynyan standing aloof, and one of the last to 
o up to the grave to take his last look at his 
old friend’s place of rest. He had noted all 
that took place, seen that the Deconcaguan 
envoy’s carriage was among those that followed ; 
and at last went back to his chambers more 
saddened and out of heart than ever. 

For there, seeming to gnaw, as it were, into 
his breast at which it lay, was the tempta- 
tion still with him. For days now he had 
been hoping to free himself from his burden, 
but opportunity had not served ; and once more 
he had to battle against the desire that came 
hourly, and the mental fiends which called him 
cowardly fool for wishing to cast away the 
fortune within his grasp, and perhaps with it 
all hopes of ever winning the woman whom 
he loved. 

But he conquered once again, and at noon 
next day presented himself at Great George 
Street. Finding that this time Brant was 
there, he went up, causing an eager buzz of 
pleasure amongst the clerks as he entered, and 
walked straight to old Hamber’s table to shake 
hands. 

‘You, Mr Wynyan, sir!’ cried the old man, 
clinging to his hand; ‘this is a pleasure 
indeed,’ 

‘I want you to take my card in, Hamber, 
yourself,’ said Wynyan, ‘and to say I wish for 
an interview with Mr Brant Dalton,’ 

‘Yes, sir, I will; but’—— 

‘But he will say that he will not see me, 
of course. Tell him, then, that it is about 
business of the greatest importance, and that 
I must see him,’ 

‘Yes, sir, I will, said the old clerk, who 
passed through the baize door with the card, 
and was absent for quite five minutes. Then 
he came out, looking anxious and troubled. 

‘It is as I feared, sir; he says he will not 
see you,’ 

‘Did you tell him it was on business of great 
importance 

‘I did, sir, and pleaded very hard for him 
to hear you; but it was always the same: he 
said he would not see you, and at last ordered 
me out of the room.’ 

‘He will not see me, said Wynyan sternly. 
‘Very well; then I will see him,’ and crossing 
to the baize door, he walked straight into the 
room to where the young man was seated at 
the table. 

‘Confound your insolence, sir!’ cried Brant, 
turning very white. ‘How dare you enter my 
room like that?’ 

‘I sent word in first, Mr Dalton, that I 
wished to see you on very important busi- 
ness.’ 

‘Hang yous important business, sir! What 
is it to me? Dalton and Company have done 
with you, thank goodness. What do you want 
—to beg me to take you back?’ 

‘That is hardly likely, Mr Dalton,’ said 
Wynyan quietly. ‘If ever I returned to these 
offices, it would be because their present 
manager had humbled himself towards one he 
has so brutally insulted.’ 

‘Insulted! Bah! A pretty state of things 


‘we are coming to, when one’s workpeople 


dictate how many hours they are to work, and 


at what rate, and a dismissed clerk complains 
of being insulted,’ 

‘I think we had better come to business, 
Mr Dalton,’ said Wynyan gravely. 

‘No, sir: we will not come to business. I 
tell you that I have quite done with you. 
You are not wanted here at all. You have 
been dismissed, and would have been paid, 
but—— Ah! I see now: you have repented of 
all your game-cock-a-hoop dignity, and have 
come to beg for the cheque which you scorn- 
fully refused. Suppose 1 say now that you 
shall not have a penny more than the law 
compels me to give. Come, Mr Engineer, I 
have you there.’ 

‘Look here, sir,’ said Wynyan sternly ; ‘I did 
not come here to bandy words with an ill- 
conditioned bully,’ 

‘Bully? You infernal 
Hamber—some of you!’ 

He moved towards the bell; but Wynyan 
stepped forward so sharply that Brant shrank 
back, looking white. 

‘Silence, sir!’ he cried. ‘I told you I came 
to see you on business—important business !’ 

‘How dare you! Don’t speak to me like 
that, fellow !’ 

‘I speak to you, sir, as I feel it to be my 
duty to speak, from respect for the dead, and 
for the pr of the living. Listen to me.’ 

Brant shrank from the stern face before 
him, absolutely cowed, and his eyes wandered 
about him uneasily, as if he expected to see 
Wynyan draw a revolver from some secret 
pocket, and take revenge upon him for the 
injury done. 

Wynyan laughed at him contemptuously, and 
Brant turned scarlet now. 

‘I came with no such intention, Mr Dalton,’ 
he said. ‘I came to speak to you about the 
invention, with respect to which the firm has 
entered into a contract with the Govern- 
ment.’ 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it?’ said Brant, recovering 
himself. ‘Very well then, let me tell you that 
you have no claims whatever. I find no 
mention of you in my uncle’s papers,’ 

‘I have come to make no claims, sir.’ 

‘Then why have you come?’ 

‘If you will give me time I will tell you, 
replied Wynyan. ‘The plans, drawings, and 


scoundrel !—Here, 


explanations of that invention, where are | 
they?’ | 

‘In the safe, of course. What is it to | 
you? 


‘I repeat your question, sir. What is it to 
you? They are not where you say.’ 

‘What!’ cried Brant, bending forward to the 
table drawer, taking out the keys and going 
into the next room to open the safe, while 
Wynyan stood looking after him, till the young 
man came back looking wildly excited. 

‘Gone!’ he cried. ‘You know something of 
this. They are stolen,’ 

‘Indeed !? 

‘Yes, I see it all now. You have them, and 
have come to make terms for their restora- 
tion. 

‘Yes, I have them, Mr Dalton,’ said Wynyan 
very quietly, as the scorn in his eyes intensi- 


fied; ‘and as to terms for their restoration, 
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the only ones I would make, if I had the power, 
would be that you should honestly carry out 
the contract with Government for the benefit 
of your cousin.’ 

‘You leave her name out of this business, 
if you please, snarled Brant. ‘Now then, those 

rs.’ 

Here they are,’ said Wynyan, drawing them 
from his breast; and in an instant they were 
snatched away, Brant drawing back quite on 
his defence the next moment, and with a look 
of triumph on his weak, handsome face. 

‘Now then, sir, he cried triumphantly, ‘have 
the goodness to explain how they came into 
your possession,’ 

‘Simply enough,’ said Wynyan: ‘they were 
grasped in your uncle’s hand as he lay there 
where you now stand, dying, as I believe, 
from excitement after some quarrel with his 
nephew.’ 

‘That’s a pretty tame story, Mr Wynyan,’ 
cried Brant, after involuntarily shifting 
position on the hearthrug. ‘Why didn’t you 
put them in the safe? 

‘For the simple reason that my time was 
occupied in trying to save your uncle’s life.’ 

‘Exactly, and afterwards, you pocketed them, 
I suppose.’ 

‘Il placed them in my pocket at the 
moment.’ 

‘And stole them,’ said Brant. 

‘Stole that which was to all intents and 


urposes my own ?” 

Toor sat It’s plain enough. I see now: 
you stole them to—to—to copy, cried Brant, 
who could hardly master his hesitation. 

‘Why should I copy them? said Wynyan 
contemptuously. 

‘To sell—to rob the firm that employed you, 
or else to try and make terms afterwards for 
their restoration.’ 

‘Stole them to copy!’ said Wynyan, with a 
contemptuous smile which made Brant wince. 
‘Stole them to copy a paper of which every 
word, drawing, and calculation is indelibly 
printed in my brain. Brant Dalton, you are 
too contemptible.’ 

‘Oh, am I? cried the younger man. 
mind that. Now then, go on.’ 

‘I am going directly, my good sir.’ 

‘I mean—say what you have to say, sir. 
What terms do you exact from me for bring- 
ing them back ?’ 

‘There is only one payment I could expect, 
Mr Dalton, said Wynyan ; ‘and that is a full 
apology for the insults which you have heaped 
upon me. I do not expect it, sir, from you, so 
you see I make no terms. As you are aware, 
those plans are of enormous value, and I did 
not feel justified in sending them by messenger 
or post. I felt that I must place them safely 
in the hands of Robert Dalton’s representative. 
I have done so, Our business is at an end.’ 

He turned and left the room without another 
word, leaving Brant clasping the envelope in 
one hand, biting the nails of the other. 

He could not grasp the possibility of a man 
behaving with so much magnanimity ; and one 
minute his active mind was busy seeking 
motives for the return, the next he was men- 


Never 


and scathing contempt his rival had dis- 
played. 

Some people are skilful at measuring others’ 
corn by their own bushel, and finally Brant 
Dalton set to work at this proverbial task. 

‘I don’t care,’ he cried, examining the well- 
known documents carefully: ‘there’s some 
dodge in it. He has been doing something to 
them. He has been altering or cutting out and 
mutilating them till they’re all wrong.’ 

But no: he could see no trace of an erasure 
or addition; and at last he gave up in 
despair. 

‘I don’t care,’ he repeated: ‘there’s a some- 
thing ; and if I find it out, I’ll charge him with 
stealing and altering what should be a valuable 
property. Forewarned’s forearmed. He don’t 
catch me on the hip. I’m ready for him, and 
os such a contemptible fool as he thinks 
or. 

He touched the electric bell, and the young 
clerk entered. 

‘Look here, Gibbs,’ he said.—‘No: send Mr 
Hamber here.’ 

The old man came in directly, and_ stood 
respectfully waiting till Brant chose to speak. 

‘Here, Hamber: come close to the table. 
Have you seen these plans before ?’ 

sir’ 

‘Do you know what they are? 

‘I should presume that they are the draw- 
ings for the great invention in which Mr 
Dalton was so deeply interested.’ 

‘That’s it. Now, look here: these plans were 
kept in the safe.’ 

‘Yes, sir: they would be—with the other 
plans and drawings.’ 

‘Well, that man’ 

‘That man, sir? 

‘Yes: that scoundrel Wynyan’—— 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the old man 
warmly ; ‘Mr Wynyan is an honourable gentle- 
man, and your late uncle’s trusted friend. 

Brant banged his fist down upon the table 
in a way which made the ink splash out of 
the stand. 

‘Look here,” he said brutally ; ‘the sooner 
you know your position, sir, the better. You’re 


{a very old man now.’ 


‘Yes, sir, very,’ said Hamber sadly. 

‘Then if you want to stay on, be careful of 
what you are about. Now listen. That scoun- 
drel took away these plans.’ 

‘Indeed, sir! Well, no doubt, Mr Wynyan 
had good reason.’ 

‘You keep your mouth shut and listen. I’ve 
warned you once, and I’m not going to warn 
you again. Now then. Wynyan had no busi- 
ness to take away those plans. You bear 
witness that he took them.’ 

‘TI don’t know that he took them, sir.’ 

‘I have just told you that he did, sir, and 
this morning he has brought them back. Why? 

‘IT am sure I don’t know, sir.’ 

‘Then I'll tell you. He either took them 
away to copy, or else he meant to steal them.’ 

‘Mr Brant!’ cried the old man_reproach- 


fully. 
‘Bilence, you old fool! I say if he did he 
repented, because he was afraid of the conse- 


tally writhing in the recollection of the scorn 


quences as soon as they were missed.’ 
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Old Hamber shook his head. 
‘Or else he has had them away to alter 
them and make them worthless. Now you 
understand 

‘No, sir, I’m afraid I don’t,” said Hamber 


sadly. 

Then if you don’t, you haven’t brains 
enough to be of any use here, and you had 
better go.’ 

‘Yes, sir, I think that will be best,’ said the 
old man rather piteously ; ‘I had better go,’ 

‘No: you’ll stop. I may want you. There, 
that will do. You see now that these plans 
_ have been away and returned.’ 

‘If they have, sir’ —— 

‘T tell you they have.’ 

‘Then Mr Wynyan must have taken them 
away to improve them.’ 

‘Will you be silent, sir! Now go back to your 
table and enter into your big diary cveiything 
connected with Wynyan’s visit here this morn- 
ing, and his returning the papers,’ 

‘Yes, sir, said the old man sadly ; and look- 
ing broken and very old, he left the private 
room. 

‘Yes, he said, as he went back to his seat, 
took up the diary, opened it, and began to 
make the entry in his clear copperplate hand ; 
the is — right. I am no longer of any use 
here. Yes I am,’ he said suddenly, in a low 
firm voice. ‘Not so old as all that. What 
does the song say ?—“There’s life in the old 
dog yet.” There is, and enough to make him 
keep watch for your sake, my dear old friend, 
who perhaps can now read my thoughts, and 
for that of your dear sweet girl. God bless 
you, my dear! John Hamber is not going to 
trun away from his post, let him say what he 
will; and maybe I can do Mr Wynyan a good 
turn yet if ever there is need’ 

Then, with the most punctilious care, the 
old man made his entry, crossing every ‘t’ and 
dotting every ‘i, and ending \ reading his 
note through, and punctuating the clearly 
written account of the young engineer's visit, 

‘And after all,’ he said then sadly, ‘what I 
have been writing down may do him a lot of 
harm. No!’ he added directly after; ‘the 
truth is great, and will prevail.’ 


BANANAS. 


THE banana, or plantain, is the principal fruit 
consumed in the tropics, and, from its nutritive 
qualities and general use, must be regarded as 
an indispensable article of food, rather than as 
a luxury. Throughout the tropical regions of 
Asia, Africa, and America, and in the islands of 
the Atlantic and Pacific, everywhere between the 

rallels of 38 degrees north latitude and 35 

egrees south latitude, wherever the mean 
heat of the year exceeds seventy-five degrees 
Fahrenheit, bananas are grown for shade or 
fruit, their culture being not less important in 
the tropics than that of cereals and farinaceous 
tubers in temperate regions. 

The bananas are the largest of tree-like herbs, 
and, including leaves, often attain a height of 
from twenty-five to forty feet. Besides the 
fruit-yielding species, many are grown solely for 


their ornamental appearance, and in this respect 
they are surpassed by few plants which are 
admired for their graceful foliage. The largest 
of the ornamental bananas is the Abyssinian 
banana, the leaves of fine specimens of which 
attain a length of thirty feet and a breadth of 
three. The smallest banana, recently discovered 
in Western China, has leaves only a foot long. 
Between these extremes the intermediate forms 
are very numerous, and all are extremely grace- 
ful and attractive. 

Belt, writing of their growth and appearance 
in tropical America, says: ‘The banana shoots 
up its succulent stem, and unfolds its numerous 
entire leaves with great rapidity, and a group 
of them waving their silky leaves in the sun, 
or shining ghostly white in the moonlight, forms 
one of those beautiful sights that can only be 
seen to perfection in the tropics.’ 

The true bananas are natives of India, 
Malaysia, and Polynesia, where they have been 
cultivated from the earliest times. The edible 
species appear to have migrated with man into 
all the climates where they can be grown. The 
distribution of the ar is greatly facilitated by 
the ease with which the suckers, from which it 
is mainly propagated in cultivation, can be 
transported, and the length of time during 
which they retain their vitality. No plants 
require less care to establish. Once they are 

lanted, the awe of banana trees is very 
arge. According to the often-quoted calculation 
of Humboldt, though less nutritious than wheat 
or a in proportion to the space occupied 
and the culture and care required, their pro- 
duce as compared with wheat is twenty-three 
to one, and compared with potatoes, forty-four 
to one. 

Besides the numberless varieties of the 
common bananas and plantains of the tropics, 
several other distinct species are cultivated for 
their fruit or for other purposes. Indeed, in 
some form or other, every species of banana is 
of economic importance, and in the numerous 
uses to which the various parts are put, the 
plant is only equalled probably by the palms 
and bamboos, 

The fruit presents an immense variety in 
size, shape, colour, and texture. The pulpy or 
edible fruits, when ripe, may be smooth or 
rough, opaque or glossy, and in colour offer a 
variety of rich tints produced by the combina- 
tion of red and vee in different propor- 
tions. They may be from three to ten, or even 
eighteen inches in length, and in shape var 
from nearly spherical to an oblong, cylindrical, 
or indistinctly angular shape. The edible fruits 
are arranged in clusters, which are known as 
‘hands, of which there may be from three to 
ten or even eighteen on each spike. Each 
hand may have from eight to eighteen single 
fruits, or ‘fingers,’ and the total number of 
fruits in a bunch may be as few as twenty- 
four, or as many as two hundred and fifty, or 
even more. The bunch may weigh altogether 
from thirty to ninety pounds. 

The fruit of the common banana is oblong, 
three to eight inches long, and one and a half 
to two inches in diameter, forming from three 
to nine bundles of about a dozen each. It is 


yellow or reddish when ripe, and the flesh is 
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fit for eating without ye agua to be cooked. 
This species is universally grown throughout 
the torrid zone, for the sake of its fruit. It 
also yields an inferior fibre. 

The common plantain bears a_ cylindrical 
fruit, six inches to a foot long, yellow or yel- 
lowish green when ripe, with a firmer and less 
saccharine pulp, which requires to be cooked 
before it can be eaten, whether it is used green 
or ripe. Owing to the multitude of varieties, 
no definite distinction can be drawn between 
the bananas and plantains. They are variously 
named in different parts of the world, and often 
the word plantain is applied indiscriminately 
to both fruits, but in general the term is used 
to designate those fruits which require cooking 
to make them palatable. 

Besides the common banana, the Chinese or 
dwarf banana is extensively cultivated in the 
_ and also in some sub-tropical countries, 
and it furnishes a large part of the bananas 
imported into this country. The whole plant is 
only from four to six feet high, with leaves two 
or three feet long and a foot broad. It pro- 
duces abundantly—as many as two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred fruits in each cluster. 
The fruit is oblong, slightly curved, four or 
five inches long, and about an inch and a half 
in diameter. It is seedless, with.a rather thick 
skin, and delicate, fragrant flesh. The plant is 
a native of Southern China, and was introduced 
into England from Mauritius in 1827. It is now 
cultivated extensively in Polynesia, where its in- 
troduction, due to John Williams, ‘the Martyr of 
Erromanga,’ effectually stopped the famines which 
had previously been occasionally experienced in 
these islands, as its robust growth and smaller 
height enable it to withstand the gales which 
frequently destroy plantations of larger bananas. 

o the European palate bananas are slightly 
insipid, but a liking for them is readily acquired. 
Among the immense number of varieties, some 
acquire by cultivation an exquisite flavour, 
said to surpass that of the finest pear. The 
flesh of the finer kinds is no harder than butter 
in winter, and has much the colour of the finest 
yellow butter. It would be as difficult to point 
out all the kinds cultivated in the East Indies 
as to describe the varieties of apples and pears 
grown in Europe. The Indian Archipelago and 
the Philippine Islands are the richest regions 
in cultivated varieties, and produce the finest and 
most delicately flavoured fruits. 

The coarser varieties found in Central Africa 
attain a great size. Stanley, in his Darkest 
Africa, mentions specimens of plantains found 
beyond Yambuya, twenty-two inches long and 
eight inches round, ‘large enough to furnish 
even Saat Tato, the hunter, with his long- 
desired full meal.’ Every stalk bore an enor- 
mous bunch of from fifty to one hundred of 
these big fruits. 

Bananas require a moist and uniform heat. 
They flourish in deep rich soil, newly cleared 
forest-land containing plenty of vegetable mould 
being especially adapted for them. Their luxu- 
riant growth rapidly exhausts the soil; but by 
proper cultivation and liberal manuring, land 
may be made to grow them for a considerable 
time. Contrary to general belief, they require 


marketable crops for export. For example, it 
is stated that in Jamaica the land requires to 
be weeded, ploughed, and harrowed seven times 
during the year, and forked round the roots 
once a year. The profits are large, and there 
is no long waiting until the plants bear. From 
the planting of the sucker until the bunch is 
reaped, the average time is twelve months, and 
then the planter may expect two or more 
bunches from fresh shoots during the next nine 
months. 

Bananas are largely grown in England under 
glass, but more for the sake of their handsome 
foliage than for fruit. In Kew, however, and 
other establishments with large ‘palm ’-houses, 
large-sized plants are grown, which fruit freely, 
and travellers have pronounced the best speci- 
mens superior in flavour to those obtainable in 
the tropics. In 1877, a bunch of Chinese ban- 
anas which weighed ninety-eight pounds, grown 
by Sir Henry Peek, was exhibited at a meeting 
of the Royal Agricultural Society; and the 
Gardener’s Chronicle states that there were grow- 
ing in 1894 at Parkfield, Worcester, two plants 
of the Chinese banana carrying clusters of fruit 
of eighty and one hundred pounds-weight respec- 
tively. 

Of late, the taste for ripe bananas has spread 
to temperate countries, but the merits of plan- 
tains as a cooked fruit are not yet recognised 
outside of the tropics. The trade in the fresh 
fruit between the United States and the West 
Indies and Central America is enormous. In 
1893, thirteen million bunches were received at 
ports in the States, valued at the wharf at 
nearly four million pounds sterling. The con- 
sumption in this country and on the Continent 
is as yet small, and is supplied from Madeira 
and the Canary Islands. The fruit imported 
is not of very good quality, which may account 
for the trifling demand. It is the produce 
mainly of the Chinese or dwarf banana—an 
excellent fruit when well grown and fully ripe ; 
but the imported fruits appear to have been 
cut down before they are fully grown, and the 
pulp is dry and mealy, with but little flavour. 
A few bunches occasionally arrive from Jamaica, 
but the fine qualities do not stand long sea- 
voyages. 

he Canary banana, as it is called at Covent 
Garden, is imported in tall narrow baskets, made 
of the split stems of a reed specially grown 
in the island for this and similar purposes. 
Each basket contains one bunch, which stands 
on end in it, and is carefully packed with dry 
banana leaves. The base of the fruit-stalk 
projects beyond the sacking which covers the 
mouth of the basket, and affords a convenient 
handle for lifting the package. 

In the green state, and cooked in various 
ways, the plantain forms the staple food of 
millions in tropical America, where it almost 
takes the place of cereals. About six and a 
half pounds of fruit, or two pounds of dry 
plantain meal, with a quarter of a pound of 
salt meat or fish, is the daily allowance for a 
labourer in the West Indies. In Jamaica, the 
working negroes prefer plantains to bread, boil 
or roast them in the ashes, and eat them quite 
warm. The ripe fruit sliced, and fried or baked, 


much careful and laborious attention to produce 


much resembles baked apples. 
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Speke, in his Nile Journal, thus enumerates 
the uses of the plantain in Central Africa: ‘A 
chip from the stem washes the hands, and 
makes the wet flesh-rubber of the Waganda ; 
threads and lashings for loads are also taken 
from the stem; rain is collected in the green 
leaves, which can be made into an ingenious 
temporary pipe; the dry leaves make screen- 
fences and sacks to hold grain or provisions : 
the fruit dried is like a Tandy pippin; a 
variety, when n and boiled, is an excellent 
vegetable ; while another yields a wine resem- 
bling hock in flavour.’ 

The inner undeveloped leaves, when quite 
white and tender, as well as the flower-buds, 
are often eaten in the East Indies, while in 
many places the young flower-heads are cooked 
and eaten in curries. 

In the West Indies, the dried leaves and 
a ae portions of the stem are used as 
packing materials. Fresh leaves are used to 
shade young coffee or cacao seedlings in nursery 
beds, and to cover cacao beans during fermenta- 
tion. The young unopened leaves are so smooth 
and soft that they are used as ‘dressing’ for 
blisters. In India, the dried stalk of the plan- 
tain leaf is used as a rough kind of twine, and 
the larger parts are made into small boxes for 
holding snuff, drugs, &c. 

In the Malay Peninsula, the ash of the leaf 
and leaf-stalk is used instead of soap or fuller’s 
earth in washing clothes, and a solution of the 
ash is often used as salt in cooking. In the 
Dutch Indies, the skin of the plantain is used 
for blackening shoes. The juice which flows 
from all cut parts of the banana is rich in 
tannin, and of so blackening a nature that it 
may be used as an indelible marking-ink. In 
Java, the leaves of the ‘ wax banana’ are covered 
on the under-side with a white powder, which 
yields a valuable wax, clear, hard, and whitish, 
forming an important article of trade. The 
ashes of the leaves, stem, and fruit-rind are 
employed in Bengal in many dyeing processes. 
In Siam, a cigarette wrapper is made from the 
leaves. 

Fibre is got from the stems of many kinds 
of bananas. The most valuable is the ‘Manila 
hemp’ of commerce, which holds the chief place 
for making white ropes and cordage. Old ropes 
made of it form an excellent paper-making 
material, much used in the United States for 
stout packing papers. The Manila hemp in- 
dustry is a large one. About fifty thousand tons 
of fibre, valued at three millions sterling, are 
annually exported from the Philippine Islands. 
The Manila hemp plant is grown exclusively 
in the south-eastern part of the Philippines, and 
all attempts to grow it elsewhere have failed. 
Many articles are made from Manila hemp 
—mats, cords, hats, plaited work, lace handker- 
chiefs of the finest texture, and various qualities 
of paper. At Wohlau in Switzerland an in- 
dustry has been started for making lace and 
materials for ladies’ hats from it. By a simple 
process it is made into straw exactly resembling 
the finest wheat straw for plaiting. 

From remote times the practice has existed in 
Central Africa and Polynesia of making a palat- 
able drink from bananas by quite simple pro- 
cesses, and the proposal has lately been made to 


import the bananas in pulp to Europe for the 
purpose of making wine. 

A process of preserving bananas by drying, 
either in the sun or by hot-air fruit-drying 
machines, has been tried with some success, and 
bids fair to extend. If carried out so as to 
preserve the flavour of the fruit, the product 
might become as popular as the familiar dried 
fruits of commerce. 

The frequent mention made of plantain meal 
in Stanley’s Darkest Africa and Dr Parkes’s Per- 
sonal KEaperiences, aroused interest in the - 
ible use of this material for food cat oy 
temperate climates. These travellers speak very 
highly of its excellent digestive and nutritious 
ualities. Indeed, but for the plantain, either 
fresh or made into meal, the expedition would 
have ended in complete disaster. The meal had 
the advantage of portability over the fresh fruit. 

The best banana meal is made from the 
unripe fruit by stripping off the husk, slicing 
the core, drying in the sun, reducing to powder, 
and finally sifting. The fresh core yields forty 
per cent. of meal, and an acre of ground planted 
with bananas yields a ton. There is in tropical 
America a vast amount of waste in connection 
with the cultivation of bananas for export. 
Only the finest bunches have a marketable 
value, and the rejected fruit might easily be 
turned to profitable account for drying and 
making into meal, once the proper methods were 
recognised. 


THE BOMBARDIER. 
CHAPTER IV. 


At six o’clock that evening the sergeant sat in 
his room, writing with laborious fingers. At 
last the document was finished. He rose, filled 
and lighted his pipe with caressing slowness, 
his eyes still on the manuscript. When the 
pipe was going well, he picked up the letter 
and read it aloud to an imaginary audience, 

using occasionally to grunt: ‘That'll go, 
J.P, 


‘To Matthew Shewell, Bombardier. 


‘Str—I desire to begin this letter by assuring 
you of my great respect, the same being due, 
and likewise honour, from me to a non-com- 
missioned officer who was fighting for his 
country when I was a boy—though no blame 
to me for that. I pen these lines, the which 
are to convey to you my regret for the occur- 
rence in court this afternoon, and for other 
occurrences, the same being unfortunate in their 
nature. I am a man, sir, that aspires to live 
at e with my fellow-men—when not on the 
field of battle where duty calls, and it’s fight 
whether you like it or no—and I want to be 
friendly to one who has served under the Flag. 
Circumstances have hitherto—and I admit it 
with pain, the which is a confounded nuisance 
—prevented us from being allies. If you but 
say the word, there being no necessity for com- 

romise on your part, the same being made 
we drive out of 

eld, ani baggage; = the campaign sha 
end, a peace shall follow, and join occupa- 
tion of territory. In a word, sir, I seek peace ; 


if 
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ou t it, and we’ve got circumstances b 
the of the there you are! 

‘All of which being my wish, according to 
these presents, it is my hope, sir, that you will 
regard this communication as not coming from 
Brigg Quackenbush, J.P., but from him who 
subscribes himself with substantial respect, 
yours to command, 

Brigg QUACKENBUSH, Sergeant.’ 


At this moment the Bombardier was walking 
up and down among the pines in front of the 
sergeant’s house. few hundreds of yards 
away was the veyard, and, even at this dis- 
tance, and in the growing dusk, the dim out- 
lines of the monument over Anthony’s grave 
could be seen. But the old man’s eyes were 
for the house, not for the graveyard. A wild 
fire was in his eye, telling of a mind strained 
to the point where reason trembles. Anger, 
hatred, were wrenching judgment from its 
moori Once the old man came within the 
light of the window. Something flashed. Under 
his arm were two long artillery sabres ! 

He retreated again into the shadows, and it 
grew darker. After a time the light was low- 
ered in the house, the door opened, and the 
sergeant appeared, a letter in his hand. He 
stepped briskly forward into the shadows of 
the pines, where he was stopped by a sharp 
‘Halt ’ 

The old soldier barred his path. 

‘What, Bombardier!’ said the sergeant, and 
— abruptly as he saw the sabres. 

‘No words, sir, no words, was the hoarse 
rejoinder: ‘we had words and insults, sir, this 
afternoon. To-night we shall have acts and 
satisfaction—satisfaction, you understand !’ 

F But, my God! Bombardier, you must surely 
see —— 

The other interrupted: ‘Silence, sir! There 
is a sabre’—throwing it at the sergeant’s feet— 
‘here is one for me. We settle our differences 
upon the spot.’ He threw his coat aside. 

‘Bombardier, this is madness, was the reply. 
‘I can’t fight with you. This isn’t France. 
Men in the army don’t fight duels’ 

‘No!’ scornfully exclaimed the other: ‘sol- 
diers don’t fight duels now, but they did in 
my day when they were men, and not brag- 
garts and cowards.’ 

‘You go too far. I want to be friends with 

ou, Bombardier. I’d written you a letter. 

"ve got it in my pocket—a letter of 

Again the sergeant’s speech was cut short. 
‘You wrote it use you’re a coward ; but 
you shall see what the men were that fought 
at Alma. There is your sabre. Now, sir, 
ready.’ 

But the sergeant did not stir. 

‘I will give you till I count twenty, and if 
you are not ready then, I shall kill you as 
you stand, so help me God!’ cried the old 


man. 

The sergeant’s face suddenly became set and 
stern. ev compel swiftly, caught up the sabre, 
and unsheathed it. 

‘I shall defend myself, Bombardier Shewell, 
but my blood shall not be on your head, | 
warn you.’ 


The old man made no reply, but clutched 
his sabre tightly, and changed his position. He 
now faced the graveyard. All at once, some- 
thing seemed to paralyse him. His eyes dilated 
his body became transfixed, and the rais 
sabre tremblingly pointed towards a mysterious 
thing. The sergeant turned to see, and there 


behind the church, at the spot where Anthony’s 
grave should be, there rose slowly a round 
white light. It stayed a moment steady, and 
towards them. The sabre 
d < from the Bombardier’s hand. He shud- 
dered, and covered his face with his arm. A 
‘From—Anthony’s 


then came slow] 


moan broke from his lips. 
ve!’ he moaned. 
he sergeant came quickly forward, and took 
the old man’s arm, ‘Come away, come away !’ 
he whispered. 

But the Bombardier fell on his knees: ‘God 
forgive me,’ he cried. He dared to look again. 
The light rose and fell, and then disappeared. 

‘It’s a warning, Bombardier,’ the sergeant 
said : ‘Come home, come home !’ 

Rising slowly, feebly, to his feet, the other 
said : ‘Your life is spared, sir. I shall go home 
—alone—sir—alone.’ 

He drew himself up with an attempt at 
dignity ; but this was Tost upon the sergeant ; 


it was the very shreds of deportment. The 


sergeant sighed, picked up the sabres and 
handed them to nis foe, mf mechanically put 


'them under his arm, and, with one troubled 


glance to the gouges walked away down 
the hill through the pines and junipers. As 
he did so, the — heard footsteps behind 
him, and turning, he saw Sophie Warner cross 
the path, going towards the main road. She 
had been visiting Anthony’s grave. She was 
carrying a lantern, but its light was out. 

It occurred to the sergeant that he ought to 
follow the Bombardier, for the unfrequented 


'path which he had taken was crossed by 


streams, and interrupted by culverts and 
ditches. So, keeping well behind the Bombar- 
dier, he came down the hill, into a_ by-road, 
then along a lane parallel to the Cascarada, now 
swollen by reason of dams let loose above, to 
float a late drive of logs. The lane emerged 
upon the main street, beside Tinsley’s Tavern, 
and near the bridge. At the left of the 
approach to the bridge was an open space of 
sheer bank, unprotected by railing of any kind. 
As if with an instinct of danger at hand, the 
sergeant quickened his footsteps, only to see 
the Bombardier, in his abstraction, walk over 
the bank. He heard the splash, the rattle of 
the sabres; but not a cry, not a human sound. 

With a loud call of ‘Help!’ he pulled off his 
boots and coat, and on into the swift- 
running river. He saw a hand thrust up from 
the stream, some distance below him. 

He swam boldly, and passed under the 
bridge, following the hand. A moment later, 
he dived and caught a body in his arms. As 
he rose he was struck by passing logs. To his 
right was the stable of the hotel. “tts founda- 
tions were timbers, sunk into the bed of the 
river. With head scarcely above the swirling 
current, he struck out for them, and by splen- 
did efforts was at last able to throw one arm 
round a steadfast post, and so hold the Bom- 
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bardier’s body to him. His head was bleeding, 
and blood was blinding his eyes; the Bom- 
bardier’s unconscious face was swollen from a 
blow. When he could get breath he called 
aloud. Presently he saw lanterns gleaming on 
the shore. Then a boat was launched. It came 
quickly towards them, and, at the same time, 
planks were loosened and lifted overhead. 


CHAPTER V.—CONCLUSION,. 


A week later, on the stroke of midnight, the 
Bombardier waked to consciousness. fie ut 
up his fingers to his head, moved it across his 
brow dazedly, and then looked at his white 
wrinkled hand. He opened and closed it feebly, 
shook his head wonderingly at first, and then 
understandingly. Presently, voices in the other 
‘Well, anyway, he’s a tough campai 
nt. It’s been a close call.’ 
‘An old soldier isn’t to be juggled from the 
world without a struggle, fiddler. 

‘But the struggle was chiefly yourn, sergeant. 
Picture isn’t the name for the way you looked | 
as you hung there to the post with your arm 
round him, and our lanterns in your face, 
blood all over it: and only that day he’d 
given you the lie in court!’ 

‘Pass that Ten-year-old, fiddler.’ 

The fiddler continued: ‘I hain’t anything 

rticular agen the Bombardier, if it wasn’t 
for his ‘me-and-the-Almighty-done-it’ kind of | 
ple, and I’d do anything I could for 

im. 

‘I believe you, fiddler—not so much water— 
hang it, man, don’t drown it!’ 

‘But, sergeant, he don’t know everything, = 
way you can put it, even if he was with Raglan 
at the Alma.’ 

The sergeant sat 
and said severely : ‘ er, | want to say here, 
as I’ve said before, that Bombardier Shewell 
has a right to be proud. He’s got more brains, 
and he’s had five times more brains, than any 
non-commissioned officer I ever knew. He’s 
one of a race of veterans that’s almost gone. 
He’s a V.C-er without the V.C. When he 

ts well, I don’t suppose he’ll like me any 

did before, but re out 
my scheme for a peace campaign, and I’ll have 
it if I can. And here’s the day the 
Bombardier is on his feet again, say I—and 
there you are!’ 

The two touched glasses. 

The old man in the bedroom had raised 
himself on his elbow, listening with strained 
attention, and, when the speech ended, he said 
in a broken whisper: ‘A peace campaign, so 
help me God !’ 


se 


up straight in his chair, 
Fiddler, 


A year later, as the two soldiers marched 
down the street together, arms locked, the 
older man said : 

‘Sergeant, there’s never been love lost 
between the Army and the Church, but the 
curate of that barracks there has bone in his 
back.’ He tapped the side-walk gently. 

‘Sound in your head, Bombardier.’ 

s oe he — a wife. Soldiers can get on 
without wives, but not parsons, sergeant.’ 

‘That’s gospel, 


‘Then, sir—then, sir, he must marry.’ 

‘Clear, when you put it that way, Bom- 
bardier,’ 

‘As officers of the vestry we might bring 
the matter before him—informally, quite infor- 
mally, eh?’ 

‘But the petticoat, the woman—who, sir, 
who? There you are if 

‘Tut, tut, I’ve better eyes than you, sergeant. 
There’s but one woman for the lad.’ 

‘Bombardier, I’ll conjecture’—— 

But the Bombardier interrupted: ‘No con- 
fonaress no conjectures, sir. He withdrew his 
vand from the arm of the other, and struck 
his stick triumphantly on the ground, saying : 
‘Sergeant, Sophie is the woman. 

Though the sergeant had known this for a 
long time, he seemed delighted at the Bombar- 
— acuteness, and boisterously complimented 
1im. 

After a moment’s silence, the Bombardier, 
with a far-away look in his eyes, said gravely : 


|‘The light from the grave, sergeant—the light 


from the grave—won’t rise to forbid that.’ 
And the sergeant never undeceived him about 
the mystical light. 


DRAMATIC ART IN THE FAR EAST. 
By R. W. Ecerton Eastwick. 


Dramatic entertainments are very popular in 
the East, and although no great advance has 
as yet been made in acting or in the pro- 
duction of scenic and spectacular effect, the 
points of the plot are often well worked out and 
consecutively set forth. Large troops of actors 
are engaged in the principal towns, and move 
about the country districts amongst the Japan- 
ese, Chinese, Siamese, and Malays. The acting 
of the Japanese and Chinese is superior to 
that of the Siamese and Malays. Japanese and 
Chinese players are invariably men or boys, 
as no woman is permitted to take part in 
performances purely dramatic. It is, indeed, 
customary for the students who are desirous 
of assuming female characters to reside for 
months in the houses where the women con- 
gregate, and there to study the various habits, 
traits of character, and little mannerisms of the 
other sex. Now in Siam, both men and women 
are trained for the profession, and consequently 
the performances of Siamese companies are 
more attractive. 

Amongst the Japanese and Chinese, the com- 
position of poetry and of novel literature has 
existed for centuries; the poetry has been 
chiefly lyrical, while the novels have been 
merely a bald narration of facts. Gradually, 
written directions and notes for the performance 
of plays were introduced both in Japan and 
China; in time these writings became fuller 
and more complete, and eventually dramatic 
works were compiled and issued. In each sort 
of literature the Japanese have displayed more 
skill and greater powers of imagination. 

Short stories and little poems have been from 
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an early date popular amongst the Siamese and 
Malays; but, until quite recently, they were 
handed down traditionally. The same may be 
said of dramatic performances in Siam and 
Malaya, where even now the play-books are 
unsatisfactory, and leave much of the dialogue 
to be produced by the actors extempore. In 
acting, there is not much to choose between 
the Siamese and Malays; the Malay language 
—called the Italian of the East—is very much 
softer and more musical than the Siamese, and 
therefore more pleasing. The Japanese are a 
long way the best actors; the Siamese are the 
most artistic in costume; and the Malays are 
most attractive in speaking. 

A Japanese theatre consists of a stage with a 
large area in front of it; and some theatres 
are supplied with one or more galleries running 
along three sides. The area and the galleries 
are divided into small chambers capable of 
holding from six to eight persons. The 
partitions are very low, so that the occupants, 
who are seated on mats or cushions on the 
floor, are able to see and hear everything easily. 
There is no ‘green-room’ at the back or side of 
the stage; but accommodation for the actors 
who are off the boards is provided in the area 


behind the audience, and the entrance to the | 


stage is along a wooden platform, narrow and 
often rickety, that reaches over the heads of the 
persons seated in the area. As a rule, the 
public are not admitted to the stage: in this 
respect they differ from the Chinese, who still 
follow the custom, prevalent in Europe not 
many years ago, of | pore ig seats there for 
the more distinguished visitors. 

The plot of the Japanese play which I will 
now describe was in some points similar to that 
disclosed in L’Assommoir, and although the 
details were by no means so exciting, it most 
assuredly possessed merit from a dramatic point 
of view. There was only one scene, and that 
was the empty room of the ‘Drunkard, who 
was sapped, shortly before the commencement 
of the piece, to have hurried away from his 
home to the pawnbroker with the remnant of 
his goods, madly resolved to spend the money 
so obtained in one last debauch, and then 
destroy himself. 

As we took our seats, the absent man’s wife 
and only child, a girl of fourteen, entered upon 
the stage. on | seated themselves upon the 
bare floor, and in a lengthy conversation 
informed the audience of the whole history 
of their past happiness, and of their now 
almost complete ruin, Each had managed to 
retain her personal ornaments and wearing 
apparel; but beyond that property she was 
destitute. Both women very naturally dwelt 
upon the prosperity of bygone days; after this, 
they described the admission into the family 
circle of a dissolute acquaintance, who succeeded 
in gradually corrupting the master of the house. 

A loud knocking was now heard at the door, 
accompanied by shouts and cries, as of a crowd 
outside demanding admission to the house. 
A mob of creditors and other persons rushed 


into the room and surrounded the women, each 
creditor holding up and waving his bill about 
excitedly, and vociferating the amount due to 
him. he tumult lasted for some time, but 
eventually died away, and the creditors became 
seated in a large circle. The loafers and 
persons having no claim against the Drunkard 
retired, and the door was closed. 

After a pause, the mother drew the attention 
of those present to the total absence of food, 
furniture, and goods throughout the house, 
and described in forcible language the ruin 
that had at last overwhelmed herself and her 
child, and the wicked conduct of the dissolute 
acquaintance, upon whom she cast all the 
blame. She continued her speech by remind- 
ing them of the goodness in happier times of 
the victim, as a husband, a father, a friend, 
a citizen, and as a customer, and how he always 
treated everybody with consideration, and paid 
his way like an honest man. She concluded b 
addressing a heart-rending appeal to them all 
on behalf of her unfortunate husband. 

Hereupon a discussion ensued amongst the 
creditors, some of whom seemed to have been 
won over by this appeal. Then the daughter, 
in an attitude of most becoming humility, in 
her turn addressed them, and assured them, 
that to save, if possible, the reputation of her 
misguided parent from becoming — too 
infamous, she was willing and 
realy to pay some portion of his debts by 
sacrificing all her own property, and by selling 
herself to the man who should be willing to 
pay the highest price for her to become his 
wife. She forthwith divested herself of her 
jewellery and of all her clothing except one 
small under-garment, and made a heap of the 
property on the floor. 

his act of filial piety apparently overcame 
the objections of those creditors who were, 
before this appeal, opposed to the idea of 
showing mercy, and now the whole body united 
in requesting her to take back her things, 
as such an arrangement could not be permitted. 
Each creditor then delivered a long speech 
in praise of the love and _ self-denial shown 
by the mother and daughter, and_ proclaimed 
his intention of rewarding such conduct. When 
the speeches had come to an end, the men 
destroyed their bills, and took off their clothes ; 
these, with any money that they happened to 
have about them, they handed over to the 
women, begging them to accept the property 
as a egy bongo and as a help to the Drunkard 
and his family to make a fresh start in life. 

The girl, in a few well-chosen sentences, 
expre her modest thanks. The mother then 
vn greg a creditor to hunt up her husband 
and to bring him home, whither, she assured 
the others, he would soon return, would settle 
down, and give over his evil habit at once and 
for ever; and, besides this, he would erelong— 
a very important point, and not unexpected by 
ved ereditors—pay in full every one of his 

ebts. 

Such was the plot of the play, which lasted 
some five hours, and during this time the 
Japanese audience either listened and smoked, 
or relieved the strain upon their mind by 
eating or sleeping. Any one who knows the 
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Japanese character will readily understand how 
sleborately each actor performed his __ part. 
There was no hurry or attempt to slur. Infor- 
mation or a suggestion which would have been 
conveyed in a few sentences on the European 
stage, afforded an opportunity to the Japanese 
author of giving a speech that lasted over a 
quarter of an hour. In such entertainments, 
as in their daily life, the Japanese have always 
shown themselves the slaves of detail, giving 
to the smallest minutie an altogether un- 
necessary prominence. Besides this, all the 
little social politenesses which have to be 
observed between even the nearest relatives 
have been always reproduced with most careful 
exactitude, much time being consumed thereby. 
In these respects they are more particular than 
the Chinese ; but the latter lose any advantage 
as to time which they might thus gain, by 
permitting no more than two actors simul- 
taneously to be upon the stage during the 
dialogue of the play. 

I will now turn to Siam. A short time ago, 
while I was ~ in Penang, in the Straits 
Settlements, I had the g fortune to be 
present at the performance of one of the 
stock pieces of the Siamese drama. The players 
were members of the best trained company 
ever despatched from Bankok. The dramatic 
entertainment happened to be a mere adjunct 
to a ceremony that had taken place in the 
early part of the day, at which I was also 
present, and of which I may here give a 
short description. 

On the occasion of the ceremony about which 
I am writing, a son of a deceased Rajah, having 
attained the age of puberty, had reached the 
time of life when it was necessary for the 
solitary lock of hair to be removed by the 
razor from his otherwise clean-shaven head. 
Invitations had been sent to all the principal 
oats living in the neighbourhood, both 

uropean and native. 

At eight o’clock in the morning, the youth, 
clothed in gorgeous raiment, and covered with 
all the valuable family jewellery, was conducted 
to a seat under a handsome silk canopy, erected 
in the courtyard in front of the house. When 
all the relations and guests had assembled, 
two Buddhist priests appeared, and one of 
them extracted the plug from a funnel-shaped 
receptacle fixed in the canopy above the youth’s 
head. A slender stream of water at once 
descended upon him, and was permitted to 
flow all over his beautiful clothes. The second 
priest then produced a razor, and forthwith 
shaved off the lock, or top-knot as it might be 
called. Some prayers were said by the priests 
in the Pali language, which is not understanded 
of the pas and the youth, having taken the 
vow of poverty, was then, without any more 
ado, received into the priestly body according 
to the Siamese custom, which requires every 
youth, after the age of puberty has been 
reached, to serve a sort of lay apprenticeshi 
for at least twelve months ; a period curtailed, 
however, in the case of the king and other 
exalted personages to a few days or hours. 

The priests then withdrew, the guests offered 
their congratulations to the youth and his 
family, and the ceremony concluded with cakes, 


cooling drinks, and sweetmeats being handed 
round. In the evening, I joined a numerous 
company of relatives and friends who were 
entertained at a sumptuous banquet, served 
@ la Frangaise, when no ladies were present, 
although from time to time their smiling 
faces were to be seen at the side of a large 
screen placed across one end of the dining-hall. 
At eight o’clock we left the table and betook 
ourselves to the Siamese theatre. 

Within fifty yards from the house we found 
a large wooden platform, covered by a roof of 
atdp (leaves of a palm, and similar to those 
of the coco-nut tree), and resting, at about 
four feet distance above the ground, upon 
strong piles, that had been driven into the 
soft soil of the plantation which encircled the 
residence. One-third of the platform was 
partitioned off as a ‘green-room, and the 
remaining space had been left for the orchestra, 
who occupied one side, for the seats of dis- 
tinguished visitors on the other side, and for 
the performance of the play in the centre. The 
musical instruments consisted of drums, flutes, 
and wooden staves. The last named contributed 
very much to the din, if not to the harmony, 
of the evening’s entertainment, when they were 
struck either against each other or upon the 
latform. Two members of the band held 

oks of the play, which they consulted from 
time to time; and when required, they assumed 
the duties of prompter. at certain intervals, 
the music ceased, when the prompters—a middle- 
aged man, probably the proprietor of the 
‘show,’ and a very pretty young woman—laid 
aside their musical instruments and delivered 
harangues in a shrill monotonous key. These 
harangues, I was given to understand, were 
necessary, and were always looked for b 
the audience with much eagerness, as throug 
them alone were divulged many points of 
the plot which the author had purposely 
or unavoidably excluded from the speeches 
and play of the actors. In fact, the author 
sought to atone for his deficiencies either by 
introducing the character of ‘Rumour, as_ is 
the case in some of Shakespeare’s plays, or 
by calling in the assistance of a Chorus’ 
as was customary in the Greek drama. 

The space intervening between the stage and 
the house was occupied by a large crowd 
of natives—men, women, and children. 

There were eight players; of these, two were 
men, and the others were pretty plump young 
women. The dress of the latter consisted of a 
close-fitting tunic, which left the arms bare 
from the shoulder, and of a very short skirt 
scarcely reaching to the knee. Handsome 
ornaments were worn upon the head; and the 
neck, arms, wrists, and fingers were ablaze 
with all sorts of gems and jewellery. Only one 
of the actresses spoke during the piece, and she 
took the part of the Queen. The five others 
appeared as ladies of the court, and their duty 
was to move silently and gracefully about the 
stage, and occasionally to pose in various 
attitudes, which were sometimes elegant, but 
more often seemed to be laboured Pe 4 unpleas- 
ing contortions of the body. When our party 
had taken the seats arranged for us upon the 
platform, the play commenced, and absolute 
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silence reigned amongst the hundreds of spec- | found beneath her sleeping mat her lost babe, 
tators. I may say that no attempt whatever | transformed into a piece of stick. The Queen 
had been made to produce any scenic effect upon | walked about crying out and weeping, and 
the stage. holding the stick aloft for all to see. The 
The two men were the first to appear. One | ladies went through numberless attitudes and 
represented the King of some Siamese country ;| contortions. The priest reappeared, and told 
and the other a Buddhist priest despatched | the Queen that the beast, who had escaped, 
from the temple to the palace to warn the had been recaptured by the King. Whereupon, 
sovereign against the evil designs of a ‘malig-| the Chorus brought the play to an end by 
nant being,’ who intended to interfere at the | observing that the King if suffered eninge 
birth of the son of his majesty. The monarch, | for his imprudence, and would soon return to 
however, being a keen sportsman, declined to | the palace with the beast, who would be com- 
stay at home and guard his consort, as such a! pelled to restore the child to its human shape, 
course would entail the loss of a day’s hunting. Two of the most noticeable features in this 
In the next scene, the Queen advanced from | performance were the rapidity of the action 
the green-room, attended by the court ladies; | and the subservience of detail, except so far as 
hereupon, while the latter went through several | regarded the turing of the court ladies, 
postures, the Chorus explained to the audience | to which was allotted quite an undue proportion 
that the birth of the son and heir had | of the two hours occupied by the whole play. 
taken place during the absence of the King, In these particulars the Siamese entertainment 
whose immediate return was looked for by the | afforded a marked contrast to the excessive 
ladies with no little trepidation, as the child elaboration observed in the Japanese play. 
had disappeared immediately after its birth. | It is unnecessary for me to give examples of 
The Queen then made a long and despairing ; Chinese and Malay drama, as the former very 
speech, much resembles the Japanese, and the latter 
The third scene showed us the King on his | the Siamese. I will therefore conclude by 
return from the chase. He eagerly demanded | inserting a true copy of the programme that was 
news from the Chorus, who declined to give any , handed to me on entering the Malay theatre 
intelligence beyond simply stating that a disaster | at Singapore one evening : 
had taken place, and that the priest alone could} ‘Granp Gata Nicut.—Come and see, Come 
give the required information. Great amusement | and see. The Empress Victoria Jawi Pranakan 
was then caused by the repeated and unsuccess- Theatrical Company will perform on Tuesday, 
ful attempts of the King to enter the Queen’s 24th November 13892, Ever Fresh, Ever New, 
2 emo the green-room, in which he was the most Simple, Attractive, and the Best 
alw, 


! 


ays foiled by the united efforts of the court Opera in the Malay Language—Sha-Hirjan. 
ladies. At last, wearied out, the King sank | ‘Argument of Opera.—There were four 
upon the stage, and fell asleep. | Kings in Deva Logam; each of them had a 

This seemed to be a favourable time for the | son. When these four children were playing 
interlude, and there was a general movement together, four fairies appeared, and said they 
amongst the orchestra and spectators. The would marry one who would defeat them 
actresses quitted the green-room, and gathered in science. One of the children defeated them, 
round the prostrate but no longer sleeping | and selected one fairy for himself, and ordered 
monarch, chattering merrily with their mouths | the other three children to select for themselves. 
full of betel-nut. The petty vendors of tubacco,| They all wanted the same fairy selected b 
betel-nut, sert leaves, sweetmeats, and cooling the first one. Then the fairies were pce § 
drinks, hawked about their wares in every | and threw them away to different places. At 
direction. After ten minutes had elapsed, the | last, by the help of four Rishi Sha-Hirjan, the 
orchestra returned to their places, the actresses | four children were married to four fairies.’ 
retired, the King resumed his sleep, and the 
priest appeared. He awakened the King, and 
informed him that the son and heir had been A DEPARTURE FROM TRADITION. 
born during his improper absence from the palace, 
and that the child had been lost. Hereupon A STORY OF THE YEAR ’95, 
the King became distracted, and raved loudly By Rosatiwe Masson. 
at the Chorus. The priest, having withdrawn, 
in the ‘ IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP., I. 
being.” He had effected the change by simply’ , 
ie a splendid bear-skin over his K thers My good fellow,’ I said, a trifle patronisingly, 
and by holding the bear’s head in front of }*@ man wants something more nowadays . than 
his face. King and beast at once flew at one | ® mere doll—a plaything. He expects his wife 
another, and a violent ‘set-to’ followed ; each , to be his companion.’ 
of them being armed with a bliong, the Malay| ‘I am sure I have heard that before,’ said 
hatchet, The blows were dexterously given, George reflectively. ‘It has a familiar ring. 

en clubs ; ately, ‘Hie i 

machinations. 1d 

In the last scene we-were again introduced + Se Se chap, draw it mild. 
to the Queen and her ladies, who re-entered | Your fiancée mayn’t be anything special, but 
dressed in fresh and more brilliant costumes. | she is no idiot!’ 
The Chorus then explained that the Queen had| ‘Capable of sharing his’-—— 
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‘She’ll probably take it all, my boy, and 
allow you a pound a week—on account.’ 

‘And any one who knows Edith,’ I went on, 
leaning forward and taking my pipe out of 
my mouth as I warmed to my subject, ‘knows 
that she’—— 

‘Oh, good heavens! yes; and so does any 
one who knows you! Has it all by heart.’ 

I resumed my pipe with dignity, and leaned 
back. 

George Seton was my oldest friend; and as 
such was licensed. I had been engaged for 
two months, and I daresay I had talked to 
him a good deal about Edith during that 
period ; but I was going to be married to her 
to-morrow. I wouldn’t quarrel with old George 
this last night. 

‘George, I said presently, ‘you’ll have to 
come and stay with us occasionally.’ 

‘Yes, poor old chap,’ he said feelingly. 
send me a wire any time you are in a 
culty.’ 

I glared at him. ‘I don’t anticipate hoing 
in any difficulty,’ I said stiffly, getting up an 
knocking the ashes out of my a 

‘Ah well,’ said George, ‘before six months 
are over, you will Serre f remember my 
words, and fly to my faithful friendship as to 


But I never heard his simile, for I left the 
room. 

Six months! It was, as it turned out, barely 
two and a half! But George is a gentleman 
and a good fellow: he never reminded me. 

Next day, George was ‘best-man.’ He saw 
us off at the station, and handed a bundle of 

pers and magazines in at the carriage window 
+ if we were going to read papers and maga- 
zines !); and the last I saw of my old friend 
was his tall lithe figure on the platform, where 
he stood waving an ironical adieu. As the 
train moved slowly out of the station, I turned 
to my wife, who was busy getting the rice 
out of the lace of her dress. 

‘I like Mr Seton,’ she said. 

‘He is a trifle cynical, I remarked. 

‘Clever young men usually are, replied 
Edith. 

‘I am not, dear,’ I said reproachfully. 

‘You dear goose, who ever supposed you 
were ?’ she answered. 

We went up the Rhine, and across Switzer- 
land into Italy; and we came back by Paris. 
I coulln’t speak any of their outlandish lingos ; 
- my wife was rather a good hand at them 
all. 

‘I didn’t know they taught you modern stuff 
at Newnham,’ I said to her once. ‘I thought it 
was all dead languages.’ 

‘Oh, I’ve always known French,’ she said 
carelessly. 

‘And German ?” 

‘Ah well, German is absolutely necessary if 
you are to go at all into the modern school 
of philosophy, or if you want to keep in touch 
with Science.’ 

‘Oh!’ I said. 

‘And of course Italian comes very easy to 
any one who knows Latin.’ 

‘Very,’ I replied. 


‘Just 
diffi- 


During the week we spent in Florence, my , 


wife quoted enough of Browning to have filled 
two sides of the Pink ’un. I learned to be 
very sharp about it, after one or two awkward 
slips. You see, Browning doesn’t seem to 
be like any ordinary poet, where you can 
tell that it is poetry because it couldn’t pos- 
sibly be prose. Sometimes the things that 
Edith said sounded so natural that I answered 
them, and that made me feel foolish. I didn’t 
like Florence. 

We came home at the beginning of October, 
and I made up my mind to read French and 
German a good deal, and—other things. That 
is the good of marrying a girl who isn’t just 
merely pretty: she keeps you up. And Edith 
was pretty ; but it was rather a severe type. 

‘I wonder if you are a good housekeeper, 
dear,’ I said fondly, as we got into the train at 
Dover. 

‘Oh, I hate housekeeping, she answered. 

‘What will you do, then?—have a_house- 


? 
‘Well, I have a plan of that sort. But I’ll 
tell you all about it very soon.’ 

And she did. 

It was in a quiet corner of the Park, down 
by the Serpentine, the day before we left 
London, that Edith propounded her scheme to 
me. She had on a very smart new frock that 
I hadn’t seen before, and something pink in her 
bonnet, and her little nose was tilted up into 
the air, and her gray eyes were surveying the 
world with an air of calm and judicial considera- 
tion which was habitual to them. 

‘Harry,’ she said to me presently, ‘we go 
home to-morrow.’ 

I said something foolish, 

‘And I have been thinking, she went on, 
‘that it would be better to begin as we mean 
to continue.’ 

I assented. 

‘Now, dear, you are not clever.’ 

‘And you are.’ 

‘Oh, not really !—no. 
you, I am, of course.’ 

reo my dear girl, I have been to Oxford, 
and [’—— 

r 7 my dear boy, I have been to Cambwidge, 
and [’—— 

‘Oh yes, you took your degree, and I never 
did. But a hadn’t the calls upon your time 
that I had. A man can’t read if he—well, if 
he does other things, you know. That is why 
a girl goes to college; I’ve heard you say so. 
She couldn’t read at home.’ 

‘Precisely so. Now, I want to continue read- 


But compared with 


ing.’ 

4 looked down at my placid and calm little 
helpmate, and a chilly horror came over me, 
*Decidedly, Edith!’ I said, with forced hearti- 


ness. ‘We have an excellent library at Oak- 
hurst.’ 

‘It wasn’t space, it was time I thought of 
claiming.’ 

‘Yes?’ I queried vaguely. 

There was a pause. 

‘Shall we sit down on this seat?’ she asked. 

‘Certainly.’ 

We sat down, and my wife unfurled a pale 
green silk parasol, and then she unfolded her 
plan. 
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*You see, Harry, you aren’t clever,’ she said, 
in even, unimpassioned tones. ‘You are a dear, 
good, manly, chivalrous boy—that is why I 
iked you. I am so tired of the young man 
with brains who hails us as brothers. You 
have some of the old feeling about women 
left : it is such a rest.’ 

‘Don’t interrupt.—Now, you have absolutely 
nothing to do. You have no profession—no 
pursuits. I mean, no serious pursuits. I don’t 
count hunting and billiards. Now I am trans- 
lating the Allegorie Homert of Heraclides; and 
I am getting up Political Economy, so as to 
be able to take an intelligent interest in the 
questions of the day; and I contribute the 
articles on social and religious reform to the 
Monthly Investigator; and I am bringing out 
some critical essays on the Correlation of Incon- 
ceivables in Transcendental and, 
when they have gone to press, I have it in my 
mind to take up a subject that has long had 
a curious fascination for me—“The Ontogenesis 
of the Ego, considered in Relation to the Evolu- 
tion of the Indeterminate.” Now all this takes 
time. 

‘It must indeed,’ I answered faintly. 

‘I was sure you would own that, Harry! 
Now it seems to me that, looking at it from 
a perfectly unprejudiced point of view, given 
two people setting up housekeeping—one easy- 
natured, idle, but very sensible about practical 
matters; the other intellectual, nervous, over- 
strained, and pressed for time—there is but one 
conclusion.’ 

a Lord! Edith. What are you driving 
at 

My wife shut up her parasol. ‘You must 
«A the housekeeping, Harry,’ she said decid- 

‘I do the housekeeping! What the dickens do 
you mean 

‘That is the second time you have sworn, 
dear.’ 
‘I beg your pardon. But—see the cook, and 
that sort of thing?’ I looked at her anxiously. 

‘Why not?’ she asked coldly. 
ws generally the wife who does all 

at ! 

‘It is generally the wife who has nothing 
else to do.’ 

Well, I argued for some time, for I felt m 
fate was trembling on the balance; but Edith 
was very firm, and I knew from the first it 
was a foregone conclusion ; so at last I made a 
virtue of a necessity, and said I would try it 
for a month or two, and see how I got on. 
My wife was very pleased when I consented, 
and was charming to me all the way home; 
but I’m afraid I didn’t respond: I was sulky. 
I couldn’t help looking at all the other men 
I , and wondering if any of them did 
the housekeeping. 

Since the death of my mother, four years 
previous to rd i I had not been very 
much at Oakhurst. old housekeeper—a 
former nurse of the family—was in charge, 
and she and my groom managed very nicely 
for me when I was alone, or, as was frequently 
the case, had George Seton with me. hen I 
had a larger party, at Christmas or in autumn, 


my married sister, Mrs Jack Preston, used to 
come and act hostess for me, and bring her 
servants. She was a very managing little per- 
son, and it was she who had seen to pension- 
ing off my old housekeeper and engaging the 
rag staff for Edith and me. I could not 
elp wondering, during those first few days, 
what Polly would think of Edith’s and my 
arrangement, for Polly would no more have 
thought of allowing Captain Jack to interfere 
in her domestic management than—ah well !— 
I A wo have cared for sister Poll as a 
wife. 

The first evening at home, Edith and [ 
didn’t say much to one another about the 
housekeeping. It hung over us like a cloud, 
and made our conversation a little strained. 
While we dined, I cast furtive glances at the 
servants with an interest they would never, 
under ordinary circumstances, have inspired me 
with. Our establishment was small. am not 
a rich man, though I have enough to live on 
comfortably. A sleek youth waited at dinner, 
and a very smart maid. I loathed the former, 
and feared the latter. I discovered next day 
that besides this there was a blunt-featured, 
strong-armed housemaid, and a stout and awe- 
inspiring cook, with an attendant satellite whom 
it appeared the cook took charge of, and with 
whom I was not expected to interfere. 

My trials began next morning. I stood about 
aimlessly after breakfast, warming myself, and 
scanning the newspaper. My wife had another 
copy of the same newspaper, and she sat read- 
ing it with exasperating quiet. Presently the 
smart maid came in, and, going up to my wife, 
said in a soft murmur: ‘The cook bade me 
ask you, ma’am’, 

‘My husband attends to all that!’ said my 
wife, slightly waving her hand in my direction, 
but not looking up from her paper. 

The maid stared for a moment, dumfounded. 
She made a step towards me, but thought 
better of it, and fled. Presently the sleek 
youth came in. I imagined he was smiling. 

‘William !’ I said to him sharply—it was the 
first name I could think of—‘let Charles know 
at the stables that I shall want my _ horse 
round at once.’ 

‘Yessir!’ and he vanished. 

Still my wife never moved. My heart began 
to beat. I had never known it do such a 
thing before. I am not a nervous man—I am 
a bit of an athlete, and am used to feeling 
myself, even in men’s society, muscularly supe- 
rior: but the dentist's waiting-room in our 
tender childhood was as nothing to this. 

My wife got up. ‘I am now going to m 
study, dear, she said sweetly. ‘I must as 
you to see that I am not interrupted till 
luncheon.’ At the door she turned and gave 
me one look, 

I got up and walked right across the hall 
and down the passage and into the kitchen, and 
found myself standing face to face with the 
cook before I had given myself time to think. 
The cook wasn’t the worst—she suggested all 
the dinner, and looked at me in a pitying, 
patronising kind of way. But she would tell 
me a long yarn about the saucepans being all 
burnt, and she took me into a place behind 
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the kitchen and insisted on my looking at 
them for myself. There we surprised the 
attendant satellite, who was doing something 
horrid with her fingers and a greasy dish that 
had held bacon. She gave an hysterical giggle, 
and received a stern reprimand from the cook 
in consequence. This upset me so that I 
dropped my eyeglass into a saucepan I was 
peering into. 

I took down a list of all the things the 
cook wanted, and promised to telegraph to 
London for them. I told her there was a man 
there who got my cigars and a for 
me, and he would see to it; but still I left 
her looking unsatisfied. 

But the cook was not all. The housemaid 
waylaid me in the passage. She wanted to 
know about the thorough-cleaning, and if 
James (so his name wasn’t William) was to 
blacken the boots. I said that certainly James 
was to blacken the boots: he seemed an idle 
fellow; and I told her I strongly objected to 
the process of thorough-cleaning, and would 
never sanction it. She might get up in the 
night, if she liked, and ‘thorough-clean ;’ but 
the rooms were always to present their normal 
aspect during the day. Then I tried to escape ; 
but the smart tablemaid was waiting for me 
at the front door. She wanted to know about 
‘Sundays out,’ and if James was to carry up 
her coals for her. I told her that I, was sure 
James would carry anything she wanted, and 
that she must settle about her Sundays herself : 
I never interfered with people’s religious ob- 
servances. She was the only one who looked 
pleased. 

Then I seized my hat and crop and bolted. 
Charles, my own old groom, was leading Silver. 
He put two fingers up to his ruddy locks, and 
then suddenly he guffawed. So he had heard 
too. I rode off at an evil pace, and took to 
the open as soon as possible. 

I was rather proud of my little dinner that 
evening. The curry was excellent—it was cook’s 
idea, but there was no need to tell Edith that. 
But some sort of pudding came up instead of 
a fruit tart. I remembered ordering a fruit 
tart—at least cook had suggested it, and 
had thanked her. I was a little put out b 
the pudding; it was taking a liberty to alter 
my orders. After dinner I was still more put 
out. I was naturally aggrieved that my wife 
said nothing in praise of the repast: a man 
likes to be praised when he has taken trouble 
about the dinner. And then, while we were 
having our coffee, I rang and told James to 
put the whisky and soda into the library at 
ten, and he stood grinning in the doorway 
like that dog in the Psalms, and observed : 
‘Yessir, please, sir, the missis said, sir——-. And 
then looked at my wife. 

Edith glanced hastily up, and had the grace 
to get a little pink and confused. 

‘Oh Harry, yes! I said—I thought you 
wouldn’t mind—you see—the library—my 
9 I told them to put the tray in 
ere. 

‘Put the tray in here, James, I said, 
withering him with my eye. 

When we were alone, my wife apologised, 
and I said it did not matter this once, but I 


could not maintain any authority with the 
servants if she interfered in my department. 
I would as soon think of writing her articles 
on religious and social reform for the Monthly 
Investigator. 

Edith was very contrite, and my sense of 
unanswerable rectitude lasted me until I faced 
the cook next morning, and, with the first 
glance, remembered with a shock that I had 
utterly forgotten to telegraph for her utensils, 

I think I apologised too much: it is bad 
policy. I lost my power over the cook from 
that day—the second day. 


POSY RINGS AND MARRIAGE. 


WHEN posies inside wedding rings were first 
introduced does not seem to be known. Time 
has covered that, as he does so many things, 
with the mosses of oblivion; but we know that 
from the sixteenth century until the middle 
of the eighteenth it was customary to have 
them engraved on rings. These posies or mot- 
toes are seldom to be found with more than 
two lines of verse, and often with only one, 
but there are a few instances known where 
three lines are used. Some of these posies are 
very quaint and curious, and a few reach a 
high standard of poetic beauty. In 1642, a 
small collection of rhymes was published with 
the title of Love's Garland; or Posies for 
Rings, Handkerchiefs, and Gloves, and such pretty 
Tokens that Lovers send their Loves. It contains 
some posies that are not to be met with else- 
where, and is a very interesting work, though 
but few people seem to have heard of it. The 
South Kensington Museum has a good collection 
of posy rings, and amongst them we find the 
following: ‘United hearts, death only parts ;’ 
‘Let us share in joy and care ;’ ‘Love and live 
happily.’ There is a story to the effect that 
Dr John Thomas, who was Bishop of Lincoln 
in 1753, caused to be inscribed inside his fourth 
wife’s wedding ring : 
If I survive 
I'll make them five. 


I| If this be true, and not the fable it appears, 
Y | we can only judge that the lady who wore the 


ring meant to outlive her spouse. How the 
story arose is not known, but most likely it is 
all imagination, for we find the same thing 
said about Lady Cathcart and her fourth hus- 
band in 1713. 

Many posies are in Latin, and some few in 
French ; but the majority of them are in Eng- 
lish. A writer in Notes and Queries in 1856 
mentions a heavy gold ring that had engraved 
inside it a piece of advice useful not only in 
the married state but throughout life generally: 
‘Beare and Forbeare.’ 

The following motto might be either on a 
wedding ring, or inscribed inside one given to 
a friend, for these posy rings were by no 
means exclusively used for the former : 

Thy friend am I, 

And so will dye. 
It was a usual thing at this time to give a 
ring with a motto on it to a friend whom you 
greatly valued. To men it generally took the 
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form of a seal ring; but if to a woman, a 
simple gold ring, or one set with stones, was 
more usually presented. A very beautiful posy 
is, ‘A friend to one, as like to none’ (other)— 
and perhaps could only be intended for a 
wedding ring: it seems as though it were 
meant to show that in marriage there should 
be true friendship, whatever else besides, a 
truth that is very often forgotten; but those 
who had it engraved on a wedding ring must 
have fully realised it. Our ancestors, in the 
days when posy rings flourished, held different 
views of marriage from ours, and no doubt 
they would be much astonished could they see 
‘marriage & la mode’ at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. They seemed to have viewed 
it from two stand-points—one, that it was an 
affair of business, to be arranged by ae 
and guardians solely, as is now the French 
custom; the other, that it should be by the 
mutual wish of the parties concerned. In the 
arranged marriages, parents who were sincerely 
anxious for the happiness of their children 
were not entirely actuated by questions of 
wealth or rank, though no doubt these were 
duly considered ; but the character, disposition, 
and temper of the prospective bride and bride- 
groom were carefully inquired about before any 
definite overtures took place; and even where 
all things were satisfactory, if the principals ex- 
ressed a strong dislike to the pro union, 
it was usually allowed to break off negotiations. 

In the cases of marriages of mutual affection, 
the young couple were expected to have had 
a sufficiently long acquaintanceship with each 
other to have been able to form, if they were 
endowed with common-sense at all, at any 
rate some slight idea as to the tastes, habits, 
and feelings of each other. That people could 
be found with so little common-sense as to 
engage or betroth themselves after having only 
known each other a fortnight or three weeks 
would have seemed to our ancestors the very 
climax of folly. Yet in the present day it is 
no uncommon thing to find persons entering 
= an engagement for what—view it in 
whatever light one will—is the most serious 
event of life, with less consideration and fore- 
thonght than it is wise to give to the ordinary 
affairs of lifee How can such marriages turn 
out well? In the higher sense, it is impossible 
that they should ; but the wonder is that they 
do not fail even more openly than they appear 
to do. The idea that a woman should respect 
and look up to the man she marries—that she 
should be willing to give up her own will and 
wishes for his, seems to be an unknown thing 
amongst many people. No woman with any 
intellect or force of character could cease to 
hold her own views on different points, and no 
man worthy of being looked up to would wish, 
or even endure, that his wife should be a mere 
reflex of himself; but unless a woman, on all 
questions of importance, can turn to her hus- 
band as her dearest friend and truest adviser, 
and unless she can submit to be guided by 
him, she has no right to marry him. And 
unless a man can feel that he is certain of his 
wife’s sympathy, even on points where they 
differ—unless he can thoroughly trust her, and 
feel that she is not only his wife but his 


friend—the 
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me rin ies have symbols in th 


As God hath made my choyce in thee, 
So move thy heart to frver sn me. 


The word ‘heart’ here is represented by a tiny 
heart engraved in the gold. The same thing 
occurs on a wedding ring of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century ; the heart in this case is 
rudely cut: ‘Noe (heart) more true than mine 
to you.’ 

I0U has for so long had only one meaning 
attached to it, that it seems strange to find it 
on a_ seventeenth-century ring in far other 
relation, ‘The love is true that IOU,’ 

Surely the Monmouthshire man who caused 
his wife’s wedding ring to be inscribed, ‘If thee 
dosn’t work, thee shasn’t eat,’ was determined 
that there should be no mistake in what he 
required in a wife: the only wonder is how 
any woman could be induced to marry him 
with such a threat before her eyes. The exact 
date of this ring is not known, but it is pre- 
vious to the eighteenth century. 

One of the most beautiful of all ring mottoes 
is to be found in a list of posies given in 
The Mysteires of Love and E (London, 
1658), ‘More faithful than fortunate.’ It has 
evidently been the gift of one whose love had 
been rejected. In the same list is to be found, 
‘A heart content cannot repent.’ 

It is again becoming fashionable to have 
wedding rings with posies; and no doubt the 
fact that the Duchess of York had one en- 
graved upon hers will do much to revive the 
old custom. 


marriage is not what marriage 


RECONCILED. 


We parted where the shadows crept 
Along the valley, damp and chill, 

And low the wailing breezes swept 
Around the solitary hill ; 

And Love was beaten back by Pride 
With angry word and bitter speech, 

Till, pausing where the paths divide, 
We turned in silence, each from each. 


Have we been happy? Was the thing 
We strove for really worth the strife ? 
What gifts could Scorn and Anger bring 
Save broken vows and severed life ? 
Oh, sweet blue eyes with trouble dim ! 
Oh, tender glance, half frank, half shy ! 
Love’s cup runs over at the brim, 
And shall we lightly put it by? 


Dear, lay thine hand in mine once more, 
In perfect trust of heart and mind; 
Turn to the happier days before, 
Leave we the darker hours behind. 
From Life’s dark Past new hopes are born, 
The jarring discords slowly cease ; 
And throngh an ever-brightening morn 
Sweet Love walks hand in band with Peace. 
R. 8. W. 
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